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Dr. R.C. Sproul is Professor of Systematic Theology 
and Apologetics at Reformed Theological Seminary 
in Orlando, Florida. He sent the fol!owing comments 
regarding the formation of the Princeton Theological 
Review. 


Dear Editors Dembski and Gardiner: 


... Congratulations on this new endeavor. I wish you 
well and God’s blessing on you. It is good to know that 
God has preserved some at Princeton dedicated to 
upholding its heritage and that such a work has been 
undertaken. 


Sincerely, 
R.C. Sproul 


Fett ttt t tte tet ttetst 


Dr. David Wells is the Mutch Professor of Historical 
and Systematic Theology at Gordon-Conwell 
Theological Seminary. He is editor of The Princeton 
Theology. Professor Wells wrote the following 
comments to us regarding the latest Princeton 
Theological Review: 


Dear Mr. Gardiner, 


... IT applaud your effort! As I am sure you have 
realized, you are swimming up stream but that is 
precisely what anyone should expect to be the case if 
they want to confess and live out the truth of Scripture! 
...]l applaud the creation of the Princeton Theological 
Review. Those who think theology is important, who 
want to retrieve its deepest and best expressions, are 
rare today and that is why the Church is so weak. Its 
weakness will only be remedied as we begin to ask with 
new seriousness what it means to have God’s Word in 
the midst of our modern world. 


Yours sincerely, 
David Wells 


Atte pete tte te tet ete 


Dr. Mark Noll, Professor of Church History at 
Wheaton College, has also edited a volume entitled 
The Princeton Theology. Dr. Noll wrote the 
following letter: 


Dear Editors, 


... As some one who regularly spends a fair bit of time 
reading dusty, weathered copies (or microfilm) of the 
Biblicar Repertory and Princeton Review, I’m pleased to 
see the eppeaancs of a periodical harkening back to 
that tradition. The virtues of “Old Princeton’s” 
theological reviews were many, especially their 
combination of learning with ROSEN: Gradually, 
however, I have been coming to see something else about 
the old Princeton Review. It featured polemics, often 
vigorous polemics. Yet its greatest virtue may have been 


Letters to the Editors 


The response to the first edition of the Princeton Theological Review has been phenomenal. The 
publication of this journal has drawn many reactions from students and faculty at Princeton. In addition, 
news of the project also quickly traveled throughout many Reformed theological arenas nationwide. The 
following are excerpts from the multitude of letters which the editors have received in this regard: 





the way that Charles Hodge and his associates never (or 
at least rarely) let polemical purpose overwhelm their 

uileless wonder at a gospel of grace. May your pages 
ollow in that noble path. » 


Sincerely, 
Mark Noll 


HHttt ett tte ttt ttt 


Dr. Roger Nicole is the leading scholar on the 
theology of Princeton’s B.B. Warfield. Dr. Nicole is 
Professor of Systematic Theology at Reformed 
Theological Seminary (Orlando); he wrote the 
following comments about our project: 


Dear Friends, 


.. . Of course I am elated to think that once again a 
Quarterly of the type and orientation of the Princeton 
Theological Review will be issued from Princeton. 
Surely Theology Today never filled that void... Your 
purpose of recovery is excellent and I would like to 
support it wholeheartedly. 


Sincerely €v Xpiotw, 
Roger Nicole 
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Dr. Daryl Hart is associate professor of Church 
History at Westminster Theological Seminary. He 
has done extensive research on Princeton Seminary 
and particularly on J. Gresham Machen. 


Dear Messrs. Dembski and Gardiner, 

... | would encourage you to sustain the fous) by all 
means. | think it is vital for good theology and the 
Christian faith that those with your convictions have a 
forum in which to discuss and debate various ideas. It is 
also a welcome effort by you to recover some of the 
wisdom that Ree seminary has provided throughout its 
history. The Princeton Theology, I believe, is one of the 
great contributions of the American church to the larger 
witness for Christ. 


Sincerely, 
Daryl] Hart 


Dr. Hart’s colleague, Dr. Richard Gaffin, an expert 
on the theology of Princeton’s Geerhardus Vos, also 
commented upon the Princeton Theological Review 
as follows: 


... It is most encouraging to witness this rekindling of 
commitment to Reformed orthodoxy and the Westminster 
Standards, especially within a context where I would 
not have been inclined to expect it. 


Yours Sincerely, 
Dick Gaffin 


Letters to the Editors (Continued) 
The Students Respond 





The following unsolicited letters were representative of the 
responses from the student body at Princeton Seminary: 


Dear Editors and Associates: 


I was in the middle of typing some important pepe 
when I glanced down to see your first Princeton Theological 
Review in my book bag. [he articles enclosed looked 
intriguing and after reading Rick’s Distinguished 
Reformed Educational Genealogy of the current 
students of Princeton Seminary | had to look inside. 

] am very age to say that I simply could not put it down 
and have just finished reading it cover to cover. For once 
reading a student publication was not Sees or 

ainful. I didn’t go away lamenting the current state of the 

hurch or the future. | have often thought it was a real 
shame that the well-educated, moderate/conservative, 
evangelical students here are not known as much for their 

resentation of the Gospel through intellectual discussion as 
or warm friendly songs on Fridays. .. Well thought out 
responses to the vocal minority have definitely been in order 
for a long time. 

In closing, let me say that you have done a masterful job, so 

lease note that your efforts are applauded and appreciated. 
ow that you have my continued prayers, and well wishes. 
I look forward to your next issue. 


Sincerely and In Him, 
. Bradford Sears 
Diver 





Dear Editors, 


I applaud your valiant efforts to revive the Princeton 
Review and Reformed Theology in general... Though some 
would like to think the voices of Hodge, Warfield, and 
Machen are dead, it is refreshing to hear their echoes 
resonating through in the Princeton Review. 


Greg Valeriano 
M.Div. Jr. 





To: Mr. Bill Dembski 
Mr. Richard Gardiner 


This is a request to please take me off the mailing list for 
the Princeton Theological Review, of which you are the 
editors. Of the articles that I read in your introductory 
issue, I felt the general tone to be rather arrogant and totally 
lacking in love. So much opinion-voicing goes on here at 
Princeton without regard to how those opinions will be 
received, or whom they will hurt. Lack of discretion in this 
area has lead [sic] to a divided and wounded community. | 
believe you have the right to state your opinions publicly, 
but I also believe that spiritual maturity, as defined by the 
Apostle Paul, does not mean exercising your rights, but 
rather forsaking them in the interests of building up your 
sister or brother, or in other words, in the interests of loving 
them.... | would appreciate it if no further issues of the 


Princeton Theological Review were placed in my mailbox. 
This should cut your costs, and maybe save a tree also. 
Thanks for honoring my requests. 


Your sister in Christ, 
(name withheld by the editors) 


Note: Our sister's exhortation to do all things in love 
(I Corinthians 16:14) is indeed a valuable and ropriate 
reminder for us and our readership. We pray that as we 
continue this endeavor, we shall keep this exhortation at the 


forefront pie minds. In addition, we intend to honor her 


stated wishes.—the eds. 


Other Calvinists Leading Student 
Movements Respond From Afar 


Dear William A. Dembski and Richard Gardiner, 


Recently we found your First Edition republication of The 
Princeton Theological Review at Trinity Evangelical 
Divinity School. We picked it up Pong tee title and 
became increasingly surprised and excited. We looked at 
every page most carefully. 

The main reason for our interest is that we ourselves, with 
a small group of friends, have founded a similar magazine... 
We too have found Hodge, Warfield, Edwards and like 
company to be deep wells of intellectual and spiritual 
refreshment, even sustenance... We applaud you in your 
efforts and trust God will bless now, as He did once before, 
the Princeton Theological Review. 


Sincerely, 
Jason Dorsey 
Michael D. Mellison 


Note: Mr. Dorsey and Mr. Mellison have founded a journal 
entitled The Watchman. Here are a few excerpts from their 
mission statement: 


Our hearts beat with the blood of the Reformation. We 
admire and highly recommend the Puritan theology (and life 
for that matter). We delight in understanding the nuance of 
Jonathan Edwards’ that sovereign grace is a redundancy in 
terms. Yet the current evangelical church, for the most part, 
testifies to a gospel of man’s will. This man-centered 
Christianity leaves us hungry, nay leaves us starved. Thus 
we have learned to feast on the meat of John Calvin, John 
Owen, Matthew Henry, Jonathan Edwards, and late-comer 
Charles Spurgeon to name just a few. We find no rust on 
Luther’s Bondage of the Will, and not a scratch on Owen's The 
Death of Death in the Death of Christ. The Reformed Gospel is 
our foundation. On it we are building our lives. 


Dear Mr Dorsey and Mr. Mellison, 


Not only is it true that there is no rust on Luther's 
Bondage of the Will, we also suggest that it is theologically 
in mint condition! God bless you in your endeavors.-the eds. 


Alumni Respond 


Dr. David Calhoun is an alumnus of Princeton 
Seminary (Th.D.). He has recently completed 
Volume One of a History of Princeton Seminary. 
Dr. Calhoun is Professor of Church History at 
Covenant Seminary. He sends these remarks: 


... 1 was Sy moved to see that venerable title once 
again in use. I very much appreciated the contents 
and tone of the first issue. Don’t forget to give equal 
emphasis to the two Pe of Old Princeton’s historic 
commitment - piety of the heart and solid learning. 

May God bless your efforts and give you wisdom 
and courage as you undertake this noble task. My 
prayers are with you. 


Sincerely, 
David B. Calhoun 


Dr. J. Christy Wilson, Jr. is a graduate of 

Princeton Seminary (1945), and is Professor of 

epoca. at Gordon-Conwell Seminary. Dr. 
at 


Wilson’s father, J. Christy Wilson, Sr., was on the 
faculty of Princeton Seminary for many years. In 
response to the first addition of the Princeton 
Theological Review, Dr. Wilson wrote the 
following: 


... lam thrilled that you are renewing Princeton’s 
true heritage! 


Yours Very Sincerely in Him, 
J. Christy Wilson 





It Never Occurred to Me that 
Anyone Would Think of Me as 
a Hard-core Contextualist 


William Placher 


Dr. William Placher 1s ihe of Philosophy and 
Religion at Wabash College. Bill Dembsk1, in his article, 
“The Fallacy of Contextualism” (see The Princeton 
Theological Review, September 1994, p. 9), alleged Dr. 
Placher to be tending in the direction of relativism. Dr. 
Placher has forwarded the following response: 


Dear Mr. Dembski, 


I'ma little overwhelmed at having my every word so 
carefully analyzed! But seriously, | enjoyed your 
article very much, except that I’m so generally in 
agreement with you as to be puzzled that I seem to be 
cast as one of the villians in the story. 

To match obsessiveness with obsessiveness: | 
intended “In a pluralistic society . . . no set of 
theological first principles provides a starting point on 
which everyone can agree” to be an empirical claim. 
That seems to me the obvious meaning of the sentence; 
“that we are in principle barred from reaching 


agreement” does not at all follow and is not, in fact, a 
view I hold. 

If I’m simply making an empirical claim, then I don’t 
think I can be caught up in a self-referential fallacy. 
The fact that you disagree with me is just more evidence 
that we can’t seem to find anything on which everyone 
would agree. I concede that I was implicitly making a 
claim that extends beyond the different opinions of the 
mentally deranged. Something like: “Even among 
college educated people holding steady jobs and 
without criminal records, no set...” But, again, as an 
empirical claim that seems to me just true about 
contemporary America. It doesn’t have to be true. It 
may not always be true. But, just here and now,, it is 
true. 

I concede that “thoughtful Christians” constitues a 
rather slippery rhetorical move, which, while perhaps 
excusable in a brief blurb, would be unacceptable if it 
bore the weight of an extended argument. But the rest 
of the sentence, read without suspicion that I’m 
promoting hidden agendas, still seems to me to be 
unobjectionable. As no doubt you well know, on 
college and university campuses and as a result of 
decisions in the federal courts, Christians these days 
can be under real threat to the free exercise of their 
religious liberties. Under such circumstances, there’s 
at least an argument that we need to think about how 
to present our views non-threateningly, so that we 
don’t arouse even more intense opposition. We can 
argue about tactics in such matters; ay point is that I 
really was making a claim at that level, and not some 
basic eats or theological claim. 

I concede that some of the passages you pull of out 
Thiemann’s book represent the side of his thinking that 
I too find least attractive. There are other strands in 
the book as well, which I find much more congenial, 
and suspect you might as well. I don’t apologize for 
recommending that people read it. | didn’t endorse 
everything in it. 

erhaps I should have chosen my words more 
carefully, but it never occurred to me that anyone 
would think of me as a hard-core contextualist. (See, 
for instance, Unapologetic ae . 123; Narratives 
of a Vulnerable God, pp. 169-172.) ae I believe that 
any sinful human attempt to speak of God is incomplete 
and inadequate, I also believe that the visio Dei will 
lead Christians to see the truth of what we were trying 
to say, even as we see the inadequacy of the ways we 
used to say it. I’ve argued against adopting any one 
philosophical perspective or theological system as 

roviding the conceptual categories in which the 

ospel must be expressed (as I find, for instance, 
press theologians doing with Whitehead), both 

ecause | don’t think any such pelebecn a has 
intellectually carried the day and because such 
Pio pcea seems to me ultimately likely to limit the 

eedom of the Gospel itself. It’s the God revealed in 
Jesus Christ I believe to be the ultimate truth, not 
anybody’s philosophy. I would hope that doesn’t 
make me a hard-core contextualist. 

I also hope this doesn’t seem like an unfriendly 
letter. As I’ve said, I think we’re in basic agreement 
and am sorry you perceived otherwise. Since your 
journal is on record as valuing theological 
conversation over beer, perhaps we could try that 
some time. 


Sincerely, 
Bill Placher 


(Note: Dembski and Placher did have the beer!-eds.) 
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A God That 
Cannot Be Found 


Mark Makinney 


God cannot be found. He dwells far above the 
human heart. There is a vast chasm between God 
and humanity that no human effort no matter 
how well-intentioned can span. We are lost, 
without hope and we cannot find our Healer. 
Like the cripple who could not make it down to 
the waters each time the healing touch of an 
angel stirred the pool; we lie broken, knowing we 
cannot do what it takes to bring the healing 
power of God to our wounds. 

Jesus allowed me to look for Him in vain, and in 
my vanity I believed that I, with the proper 
map and compass, could find Him. I tried self- 
help books, fasting, nature walks, rededicating 
my life to Him, Daily Organizers designed to 
structure prayer and exercise into my daily 
regimen, I even tried vitamins hoping that the 
wholeness of my body would call forth God. I 
believed that God was a slot machine waiting 
for me to figure out the right combination of 
prayer, fellowship, hymns, church attendance 
etc., before the heavenly buzzer would ring and 
out would come the blessings. I kept trying but 
nothing worked. Our God is not at our beck and 
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call. He is not like the gods of Jezebel that are 
manipulated by the right concoction of 
mysterious rite. The love Jesus has for me is 
absolute, the Hand of the Physician is 
impervious to my pleading and for this I am 
profoundly grateful. 

The Divine Physician did not stop the cutting 
when I begged Him for comfort. He allowed me 
to ruin myself in search of Him. He lay on top of 
me like Elijah yet I did not know He was there. | 
felt only desolation. At the end of my rope I 
knew Him to be indifferent to my suffering. I 
believed there was a God, yet I had lost all hope 
of finding Him. I had looked everywhere and 
found nothing. I became as the dead. Only then 
did He begin to open my eyes, and this very same 
Being to whom I had counted myself dead, was 
laying on me, His nostrils breathing into mine, 
His eyelashes grazing against my own, our 
mouths touching. I was dead and He brought me 
to life. My spiritual birth was not serene or 
pretty, it was brutal and terrifying like it must 
have been for each of us as we were thrust from 
the warmth of our mother's womb into a bright 
cold operating room. My Lord whispered in my 
ear “Awake O sleeper, for you are Mine” and I 
awoke. I did not choose Jesus Christ, He chose 
me. I did not find Jesus, He found me. 


Mark Makinney is an M.Div. Senior 


EDITORIAL: 


Why Calvinism Refuses to Die at 
Princeton Seminary 


Richard Gardiner 


“Oh no! What is Gardiner and his Calvin- 
quotin’ pipe-totin’ colleagues, up to now?” Well, 
take heart, Gardiner has just about finished his 
tour of duty here, and he will be on the fly to 
Arkansas and a domestic pastor’s gig in the 
Spring (yes, marriage, family, two dogs named 
“Luther” and “Augustine,” and a fenced in yard). 
Jokingly dubbed a “psycho Calvinist’--a label 
which one professor suggested is a redundancy 
anyway--his presence on campus is soon to be 
reduced to little more than one of the ratty 
caricatures on the floor of Hodge Hall. 
Nonetheless, the fact is that the survival of 
traditional Calvinism around here has very 
little to do with the presence or absence of 
Calvinists such as Gardiner. Calvinism has a 
power of its own. And Calvinism refuses to die at 
Princeton. Why? Because at the center of the 
Calvinist theology is the unconditional and 
unmeritable grace of God, a grace so winsome 
that it is irresistible. 

Some complain that people should not identify 
themselves as “Calvinists” nor “Lutherans” nor 
“Barthians,” but rather as Christians (cf., First 
Corinthians 1:12). To this we say “amen,” and 
we confess that neither Paul, Apollos, Cephas, 
Calvin, nor Barth was crucified for us; Christ is 
our only Lord and Savior. But insofar as 
Calvinism is the strongest theology of grace, it is 
therefore the truest expression of the Gospel, 
which is the Supreme Word of grace to us. 
Spurgeon wrote, “Calvinism is the Gospel.” But 
if you don’t like surname labels, that’s fine. In 
that case we won’t call ourselves Calvinists, but 
rather “Gracists,” theologians of grace. 
Classical Calvinism is Gracism. And that is 
why it continues to thrive and always will. As 
long as sin continues to be a power beyond our 
control, there will be a market for the Grace that 
abounds to the chiefest of sinners. And it doesn’t 
look like the problem of sin is going away any 
time soon. Gracism--Calvinism--has a bright 
future. 

Now we are careful here to distinguish the 
classical Calvinism of previous centuries from 
the “Neo-Calvinism” of the twentieth century 
which is little more than Arminianism in 
Calvinist clothing. Around Princeton Seminary 


we hear a lot of “Reformed” jargon in the mouths 
of Barthians and other such pseudo-Calvinists. 
What Spurgeon had in mind when he said 
“Calvinism is the Gospel” was the unrelenting 
grace-centered Calvinism preached by Beza, by 
Gomarus, by the Westminster Assembly, and by 
his contemporaries-the Hodges and Warfields-- 
whom he held in high esteem. That is the only 
form of Calvinism capable of satisfying the 
weary soul which feels the depths of its 
depravity and its lost condition (e.g., see Mark 
Makinney’s piece, A God That Cannot Be Found). 
And if we are honest, we must acknowledge that 
our hearts and souls are desperately sick 
(Jeremiah 17:9). The gospel offered by the Neo- 
Orthodox and other sorts of Arminians is but a 
band-aid for a cancer. Although it gives lip- 
service to “sovereign grace” it tells us that we can 
and must choose Christ as Saviour and live godly 
lives. True Calvinism is for those who realize 
that they can’t do either, but that all they can 
do is rely on the grace, mercy, and forgiveness of 
God through the blood of the Lamb. Since we are 
sinful beyond measure, boundless grace is our only 
hope. Perhaps when seminarians become “good 
people” (Psalm 53:3), they will no longer need 
this radical grace. Until then, we can expect 
Calvinism to live. 

But Calvinism involves the “frightening” 
doctrine of predestination. Luther called the 
teaching of predestination “the question on 
which everything hinges.” Describing the 
importance of acknowledging predestination, 
Luther summarized the significance of the 
doctrine: 


God has assuredly promised his grace to the 
humble, that is, to those who lament and despair 
of themselves. But no man can be thoroughly 
humbled until he knows that his salvation is 
utterly beyond his own powers, devices, 
endeavors, will, and works, and depends entirely 
on the choice, will, and work of another, namely, 
of God alone. For as long as he is persuaded that 
he himself can do the least thing toward his 
salvation, he retains some self-confidence and 
does not altogether despair of himself. But when 
a man has no doubt that everything depends on 
the will of God, then he completely despairs of 
himself and chooses nothing for himself but waits 
for God to work; then he has come close to grace 
and can be saved. 
(continued) 


But the Reformed doctrine of Predestination 
undermines the idea of “free will,” an idea 
which, though not found in Scripture, is dear to 
us as Americans. We desperately desire to take 
some credit for the choice of following Christ-- 
there must be something about us that makes us 
better than those who reject God and live lives of 
evil, right? That difference must be the free and 
good choice that we have made to be Christians, 
right? Calvinism deems that kind of thinking 
demonic. 

Calvinism is a very unsettling theology in an 
age when freedom and liberty are our highest 
ideals. In the present day, this doctrine is so 
unpopular that is is almost dangerous to confess 
it. As such it gets attacked at every side. Some 
assaults are philosophical in nature, but the 
most common attacks involve the contention that 
a “loving” God would never predestine us, for 
love supposedly requires free-will. God would 
allegedly be a more loving being, and more 
pleased by our love for Him if predestination 
were false and free-will remained part of the 
equation. 

Well there are two problems with that 
contention. The first is that the Bible is 
extremely and abundantly clear on this matter. 
The concept of “predestination” is integral to 
New Testament theology, and without a doubt 
the Hebrew mind envisaged all things, even 
evil, as coming from the hand of God. But there 
is a philosophical argument which Luther says 
“stops every mouth.” This argument is very 
simple: If God knew the future even before He 
created anything, and then created it knowing 
exactly what would happen, how can we 
possibly think that we are “free” from God’s 
predetermined plan for us? Luther put it like 
this: “If God foreknows a thing, that thing 
necessarily happens, that is to say, there is no 
such thing as free choice.” 

There are generally three approaches to 
Luther’s observation. The most common is to 
simply dismiss it as a mystery and ignore it: to 
affirm that God did know the precise details of 
the future before the world was created, and yet 
that we are free to resist God’s foreordained plan 
for us. This is to say that God both did 
predestine and did not predestine. In logic this is 
called a manifest contradiction in terms--the 
hallmark of falsity. 

The second more consistent approach is to 
simply deny that God knows the future. This is 
the argument of theologians such as Clark 
Pinnock. The problem with this, of course, is 
that it makes God out to be ignorant. Most 
Christians have never been content with 
believing that we worship a lobotomized God. 


Finally, there is Luther’s answer. Simply 
accept that all of life and history is 
predetermined by the counsel of God’s will 
(Ephesians 1:11). Acknowledge that God’s 
choice is everything and ours is nothing. If we 
have faith it is not because we chose it, but 
rather because God has given it to us as a gift. 
This doctrine lays us bare. We contribute 
nothing. God is the potter and we are but passive 
clay. It offends the American way of “pulling 
yourself up by your own bootstraps,” but it is 
God’s way. Many will say, “I don’t want a God 
like that.” Unfortunately, friends, this is not a 
world in which “God shopping” is an option. 
There is only one God, and God is what God is. 

I hear many saying, “What about our 
responsibility? If Calvinism is true we ought to 
just stay in bed all day. Calvinism is fatalism.” 

No, No, No! 

A good tree cannot help but produce good fruit. 
If God gives us a heart of love for Christ, we will 
not be able to resist, we will not be able to stay 
still. God sends forth the spirit of His Son into 
our hearts crying “Abba, Father.” Our lips are 
moved to praise! 

And who were the most evangelistic believers 
of all time? Edwards? Whitefield? Spurgeon? 
All Calvinists! Calvinism, when understood 
correctly, does not lead to complacency. On the 
contrary, grace is motivational! 

Above all of these arguments, however, the 
glory of Calvinist theology is its winsomeness. 
Absolutely free, 100% unmerited Grace is a 
product that no prodigal child can resist. As long 
as people who have been crushed by their sin are 
at Princeton Seminary, unconditional grace 
(Calvinism) will woo their broken hearts and 
remain a factor on campus. It is the winsomeness 
of grace that will keep Calvinism alive at 
Princeton Seminary. When Gardiner is long gone 
and has taken his show to Arkansas, Grace will 
still be Irresistible. When those Reformed 
Baptists Galen Johnson, Mark Makinney, and 
Dan Ringhoff are finally exiled from this 
Presbyterian Mecca at the end of this year, 
Calvinism will live at Princeton. When the 
Debauns, the Cannatas, the Cromies, and the 
Hwangs are no longer pictured in the Fundy- 
finder, other TULIP flowers will be blooming 
here. You see, you can purge this place of 
Calvinists, but you can never purge it of 
Calvinism. Why so? Because, my dear friends, 
grace is winsome. Grace is winsome! 


Richard Gardiner is an M.Div. Senior finishing 
his coursework in January. Rick invites the 
seminary community to attend his wedding in 
Miller Chapel on April 8, 1995. 


An Appeal For Intellectual Honesty 





The Realist Christianity of Yesterday vs. The 
Subjectivist Christianity of Today 


William A. Dembski, Ph.D. 


“The question of fact cannot be permanently 
evaded. Did Christ or did He not rise from 
the dead; is the Bible trustworthy or is It false?” 


J.G. Machen 


Religion is no longer regarded as a domain in 
which anything like objective truths hold. 
Religion remains important, but it is no longer 
true. It is important because people find it 
important—because people have a religious 
impulse. But this religious impulse is not 
grounded in the reality of an infinite personal 
God who acts and communicates within the 
physical world. Rather, it is grounded in the 
subjective psychological states of the human 
person. Religion as it is conceived these days 
begins and ends with the human person. It is 
about God only in the peripheral sense that we 
have constructed a model or image of God in our 
heads (in times past this used to be called 
idolatry). On the old-fashioned realist view of 
religion, God exists, acts, and communicates 
regardless whether we like it or not. On this 
view we're called to take a stand, either trusting 
or denying the basic claims of Christianity. 

On the one hand, if Christianity is objectively 
true, and not just one more expression of subjective 
religious experience, then to reduce Christianity 
to subjective experience is just plain wrong. On 
the other hand, if Christianity is just one more 
expression of subjective religious experience, then 
to present Christianity as objective truth is the 
height of bigotry. Which is it then? Is 
Christianity just one more expression of subjective 
religious experience, or is Christianity the 
expression of certain objective truths? Let us 
never forget that Christianity is a historical 
faith. The question whether Jesus resurrected 
from the dead is a definite question of history. 
Academia is supposed to thrive on unbridled 
freedom of inquiry--the ability to ask any 
question, so I’m asking one: did Jesus resurrect 
from the dead? Freedom of inquiry is not the 
freedom to undermine any belief or view with 
which we don’t agree. Although we are free to 
inquire where we will, we are not free “to doubt 
anything” or “to challenge any idea.” To be sure, 
strictly as a matter of human volition, we can 
choose to doubt anything or challenge any idea. 
But—and this is the point our society seems to 


have forgotten en masse—as soon as we pose a 
question, we have a moral obligation to answer 
the question truthfully. Ask any question you 
want, but don’t think for a moment you can get 
away with any old answer. Entertain any idea 
you want, but don’t delude yourself into thinking 
that one idea is as good as the next. For 
answering how the solar system works, 
Newtonian mechanics provides a better answer 
than the discredited Cartesian vortex theory. 
All questions may be created equal, but all 
answers are not. We have a moral obligation to 
answer the questions we pose correctly. This does 
not mean having an answer for everything. But it 
does mean not pretending to ignorance when we 
actually do have an answer, and not pretending 
to knowledge when in fact we are ignorant. 

As Christians we need not fear any arguments 
and ideas, and because we need not fear them, we 
can deal with them directly and fairly. But, if 
we get our theology wrong, there are consequences 
to pay. This sounds harsh, I agree, but reality is 
harsh. Engineers who don’t know what they’re 
doing and build faulty bridges kill people. 
Physicians who don’t know what they’re doing 
and prescribe faulty medications kill people. 
Where did we ever get the idea that theology is 
a do-it-yourself no-holds-barred enterprise 
where everything goes? So too, bad theology has 
stark consequences—it also kills people. 

Christianity is a religion founded on claims 
that are objectively true or false. Perhaps 
Christianity is nonsense after all. The Apostle 
Paul in first Corinthians wrote that if Christ did 
not resurrect from the dead, then the Christian 
faith is utterly vain—close down shop and get 
out of town. If Jesus’ body went on rotting in the 
tomb never to be revived, then the Christian 
faith is false and deserves to be discarded. If you 
come to the conclusion that Christianity’s 
fundamental claims are false, by all means find 
another religion or at least call it something 
else. But don’t go hanging on to a semblance of 
the faith, pretending to be part of the Christian 
tradition when you’ve actually betrayed it. 


Bill Dembski is an M.Div. Middler. It 1s fitting 
that Bill now resides in the room which was the 
apartment of Dr. J.G. Machen. 


Princeton Seminary and the Inspiration of Scripture 


Dan Ringhoff 


Princeton has been good to me. I will walk 
away from this institution with only the fondest 
memories. And although the challenges to my 
faith were at times painful, they acted as rain 
which watered the seed. And, lo, fruit does come 
and the tree remains intact. Nevertheless, I do 
have an itch to scratch which has been bothering 
me since my first days here. My ability to 
dialogue with people on issues of faith has been 
greatly hampered by strange and diverse views, 
held and taught, on the authority of Scripture. 
Therefore, I feel compelled to defend an 
approach to scriptural authority previously 
taught at this seminary. And though I am not 
needed to defend Scripture, Grace compels me to 
defend. 

In Faith Seeking Understanding, Dr. Migliore 
calls certain doctrines of inspiration “inadequate 
approaches to scriptural authority” and makes 
specific reference to the claims held by Dr. 
Archibald A. Hodge and Dr. Benjamin Warfield, 
predecessors of Dr. Migliore at this hallowed 
institution. The view of scriptural authority 
these eminent Princetonians held was the theory 
of Concursus. This theory was expounded on in 
detail in an article co-authored by Hodge and 
Warfield published in the Review in April of 
1881. 

I would like to take issue with Migliore on two 
points. The first is on his assertion that doctrines 
of inspiration which attributed the Bible to 
supernatural origins “arose out of the church's 
efforts to defend its faith against the acids of 
modernity.” The fact is claims of inspiration, or 
modes of conceiving the Bible as having been 
“God-breathed” which is what the word 
“inspiration” implies, have been taught since 
the inception of the church and were taught by 
the ancient Hebrews as well. The Bible claims 
this itself as a doctrine to be taught (2 Pt. 1.20- 
21; Ex 32.16). Indeed, the way in which the 
doctrine has been articulated through the ages 
has changed as the context of each person 
defending inspiration has changed. And, yes, in 
the 19th century, when Hodge and Warfield 
were writing, the technical meaning of 
inspiration was developed in reaction to modern 
scholarship's claims against the inspiration of 


Scripture. But the fact is that modern 
scholarship only induced a more detailed and 
precise definition of “inspiration,” and never 
added to or altered the basic claim that 
Scripture is the inspired and infallible Word of 
God. 

By attributing theories of the inspiration to a 
defensive posture of Protestant theologians 
confronted with the new challenges from 
modernity, Migliore misleads his reader. He 
detracts from the strength of the Christian 
witness through the centuries which has 
maintained and taught that Scripture is the 
inspired and infallible Word of God. Migliore 
writes, “Anxious to protect the insights of the 
reformation, Protestant theologians became 
increasingly defensive and strident in their 
claims about the supernatural character of 
Scripture.” It is not that they were “anxious” or 
“increasingly defensive”; it is that they were 
defenders of the Faith, a faith that believed in 
the power of God as witnessed to in creation, in 
the miracles of Jesus, in the resurrection, and by 
the Holy Spirit. 

The second point I would like to take issue 
with is on Migliore's comment: “The effect of 
this doctrine of inspiration was to focus attention 
on the alleged miraculous origin of the Bible 
rather than on its central message and its role in 
eliciting and nourishing faith.” The miraculous 
origin of Scripture, indeed, may have been an 
issue on which the 19th century community of 
faith focused, nevertheless, it was a relevant 
issue, one the community of faith wanted to 
raise. They desired a defense of their beliefs 
against criticisms from modern scholarship. This 
does not mean the central message of the Bible 
was neglected or failed to continue eliciting and 
nourishing faith. In fact, inspired, infallible 
Scripture has nourishing value because it attests 
to an immanent and personal God who has been 
at work in history consistently (whether we 
understand God's ways or not). It is God’s 
personal nature, which is constant not fickle, 
that allows us to draw strength from God and 
rely on God for nourishment. This God, from a 
Christian perspective, can best be attested to in 
infallible, God-breathed Scripture. --> 


What is Holy Scripture if it is not the inspired and infallible Word of God? Prof. 
Migliore calls it “a unique witness to the sovereign grace of God at work in the history of 
Israel and above all in the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus.” But what makes it 
“unique”? God’s Spirit does. But was God’s Spirit at work in all Scripture or just some 
parts? If only in parts, what human can we trust to determine the parts God did inspire? 

Hodge and Warfield's view of inspiration is not as naive and thoughtless as Dr. 
Migliore intimates. The theory of concursus takes in account the human and divine 
elements of Scripture and views Scripture much like the incarnation, fully divine and 
fully human. As strange and incomprehensible as fully divine and fully human sounds, it 
is the essence of our beliefs as professing Christians. Reconsider with me the following 
view of inspiration. 

Dan Ringhoff, M.Div. Sr. 


A Nuanced View of Scriptural Infallibility 


The Theory of Concursus 
by B.B. Warfield 


According to this mode of conception the whole of Scripture is the product 
of divine activities, which enter it, however, not by superseding the activities 
of the human authors, but confluently with them; so that the Scriptures are the 
joint product of divine and human activities, both which penetrate them at 
every point, working harmoniously together to the production of a writing 
which is not divine here and human there, but at once divine and human in 
every part, every word, and every particular. The philosophical basis of this 
theory is the Christian conception of God as immanent in his modes of working 
as well as transcendent. It is this theory, as has already been pointed out, that 
underlies the church doctrine of inspiration and constitutes, indeed, the 
church doctrine of the mode of inspiration. It was the conception of the 
greatest of the Fathers (e.g., Augustine) and of the Reformers, and it remains 
the conception of the great body of modern theologians. It is, for example, 
the theory of C[harles] Hodge, A.A. Hodge, H.B. Smith, and [W.G.T.] Shedd 
[and, of course, B.B. Warfield]. 





From The Podium of Miller Chapel 


Some people took my “Genealogy” in the last issue a bit too seriously. It 
was meant for fun and entertainment. This is another such piece: 


Gardiner’s Top Five Most Recognizable Persons Who Have Spoken in Miller Chapel 


. Charles Hodge (of course) 

Albert Einstein 

. Billy Graham 

. Karl Barth 

. Robert Schuller -RICK G. 
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In the 17th century Jacob Arminius challenged the religious establishment in Holland by 
contending with the Calvinist doctrine of Predestination. Arminius’ followers, called Remonstrants, 
set forth “five points” which they believed needed to be clarified. The Calvinists, led by Gomarus, 
held a Synod at Dort in 1619 to answer the Remonstrants; the “Five Points of Calvinism” best 
known by the acronym TULIP, has become a defining paradigm of Calvinism. 


TULIP 


Where Do You Stand? 


Calvinism 
(“Reformed Theology”) 


T=Total Depravity: Humans are totally 
without the ability to do anything good; not 
even to choose Christ or to have faith in him. 


U=Unconditional Election: God chooses 
those who will be saved based upon God’s 
grace alone, without regard to their 
goodness, works, or faith; the reason why 
God chooses some and not others is hidden 
to us. Faith itself is but a gift of God to the 
chosen. 


L=Limited Atonement: Christ did not die for 
the whole human race, but only for those 
whom God chose to save from the 
foundations of the earth. If indeed Christ did 
pay for the sins of the whole world, then God 
would be guilty of double jeopardy if he 
were to then condemn anyone. 


l=/rresistible Grace: If God chooses to 
change one’s heart and convert him or her, 
then that person will not be able to refuse 
that gift. 


P=Perseverance of the Saints: Once 
anyone is chosen by God, they can never 
turn away from him. 


Non-Calvinism 


(“Arminianism”) 


Partial Depravity. Humans cannot work their 


way to salvation, but they are entirely free to 


choose or reject God’s gift of Christ’s grace. 


Conditional Election: God chooses people 
based upon their faith. 


Universal Atonement: Christ died for the 


whole human race. 


Resistible Grace: God would never “make” 
anyone love or worship him. 


Ability to Fall From Grace: A person can be 
saved today, and lost tomorrow. 
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